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query the inclusion and exclusion of topics and facts. To the reviewer 
the account of the Hartford convention seems unduly brief and colorless, 
and that of the negotiation at Ghent inadequate for the general reader. 
The chapters on "High finance" and on "Blockade and trade with the 
enemy" are rich in new matter. 

Carl Russell Fish 

List of neivspapers in the Yale university library. [Yale historical pub- 
lications, Miscellany, II, issued under the direction of the department 
of history in conjunction with the Connecticut academy of arts and 
sciences] (New Haven: Yale university press, 1916. 216 p. $3.00) 
The happily increasing use of newspapers as an important historical 
source has made it improbable that the larger collections of newspapers 
should much longer remain relatively inaccessible for want of published 
bibliographies or check lists. Although in fullness of detail and care- 
fulness of execution the example set by the early Annotated catalogue 
of newspaper files m the library of the state historical society of Wis- 
consin, published in 1898 (second edition 1911) has not been generally 
followed, since that volume appeared more than a dozen catalogs of 
other large collections have been published. Together with the histori- 
cal bibliographies of the newspapers of several states, the union check 
lists in a number of cities have begun to make the chief collections more 
readily available. Much still remains to be done in this direction. 

The catalog of the collection in the Yale university library is an im- 
portant addition to the short list. The Yale collection, besides being rich 
in early New England, especially Connecticut, newspapers, contains a 
large number of papers from the principal South American states dating 
from early in the nineteenth century. This part of the collection sup- 
plements rather than duplicates the material in the library of congress. 
For example, while the latter is rich in papers of Brazil and Chile, the 
former has a large number from Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru. Of Mex- 
ican papers the library of congress has the larger number, but is weak in 
certain places in which the Yale collection has long runs of important 
titles, making it on the whole somewhat the better of the two. 

The compiler has settled the question of what constitutes a newspaper 
by including "all periodicals whose main design is the publishing of 
news of general interest, issued more or less regularly once a week or 
oftener." The arrangement is geographical, the United States leading 
(states geographically arranged), followed by Africa, Asia, Europe, and 
so on. The main list is supplemented by a title index and a series of 
useful charts showing graphically for each year the papers in the library. 
The fact that in this work, as in some others, the desire merely for a 
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working list has led to the omission of many bibliographical details raises 
a question that might well be dealt with more generously when other 
large collections are cataloged. In view of the additional usefulness that 
can be secured at slight additional expense, such lists ought at least to 
show the year in which each paper was founded and discontinued, and 
the identities and connections of related and successive papers and those 
removed from place to place. 

Frank W. Scott 

Benjamin Franklin, printer. By John Clyde Oswald. (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page and company for Associated advertising clubs of 
the world, 1917. 244 p. $2.00 net) 

"Founded Ao. Di. 1728 by Benj. Franklin" is a phrase which on the 
cover of a certain popular weekly finds regular entrance into the average 
American home. The statement thus confidently made appears to need 
amendment (pp. 96, 99), but Mr. Oswald will find few to gainsay the 
importance of Benjamin Franklin's work as a printer, "using the word 
in the sense which it possessed in his time, when it included printing, 
editing, publishing, and advertising." The present volume is justified, 
the author contends, because Franklin, the printer, has too often been 
obscured by Franklin, the patriot, the diplomat, or the statesman. Writ- 
ten for the Associated advertising clubs of the world, the book is designed 
to appeal to the business man rather than to the historian, but the latter 
will not find it useless. 

Mr. Oswald shows great familiarity with his subject. For many years 
a collector of " Frankliniana, " and an ardent reader of every new Frank- 
lin book, he has all the enthusiasm of the hobbyist. Indeed, it was this 
enthusiasm, we suspect, quite as much as the invitation of the Associated 
advertising clubs, which led him to undertake the task. We are not sur- 
prised that such a writer refuses to be bound by the rules of historical 
composition. As Franklin might say, he has "got clear of the Col- 
lege" (p. 160). He has no time for footnotes, and quotes freely from 
secondary works. Especially in the earlier chapters, he traverses much 
well-traveled ground, and does not hesitate to give us extracts from the 
Autobiography and epigrams from the Almanack which we remem- 
ber from our old fifth readers. From one-fourth to one-third of the 
subject matter consists of direct quotations of one sort or another. The 
chapters which deal with Franklin 's business career, however, have much 
in them that is original. The many publications of this most important 
of early American printers have been examined with great care, and the 
author's experience has stood him in good stead when writing on such 
subjects as "Publisher and bookseller," "As a business man," "Partner- 



